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The Unity of Homer. By John A. Scott (Sather Classical 
Lectures, Volume One), Berkeley, California: The University 
of California Press, 1921. 8vo; pp. 225. 

Professor Scott's book is the ardent plea of a lawyer rather than the 
judicial conclusions of a scholar. (This may be partly explained by the fact 
that it was originally composed for oral presentation.) We may illustrate its 
method by an example found at the very outset (pages 6-7), where the 
author chooses to argue that Homer was a native of Smyrna. 

One of the arguments employed is this: "... yet in Homer the heroes 
spurned fish and the two passages which describe the eating of that food add 
the pardoning phrase, 'for they were on the verge of starvation.' (6369, /j332.) 
. . . An educated native of Smyrna has assured me that fish from nearby 
streams are regarded by the natives with great disfavor and that this food 
is eaten only by the very poor. Evidently it was no accident that made 
Homer describe his heroes as abstaining from fish except under great com- 
pulsion, and we have in this a touch of local color and of local prejudice. It 
was because fish were in such disfavor as food in the neighborhood of Smyrna 
that the poet could not bring himself to serve them to his mighty warriors." 

Now this is the language of a lawyer, who, if he had been arguing the 
other side, could have brought forward a totally different set of facts. The 
scholar would have added, for the sake of comparison and contrast, the fact 
that Homer shows thorough familiarity with the processes of fishing both with 
the rod or hand line n 407-8, fi 80-82 (deep sea fishing), p. 251-4, with spears, 
k 124, and with seine x 384-7. Clearly the purpose of such fishing was food 
and not sport, as was the case also with the diving for shell fish (n 746) . In 
fact among the evidences of prosperity which Odysseus lists in t 109-14, he 
puts alongside of wheat and barley, fruit and flocks, ebXaaaa Si vapixv 
ixBis. To be fair, Professor Scott should have stated also that in p 330-2 the 
text reads: 

Kal Sfi ILypyv ifykirtaKov . . . 

IxQvs BpvtBas re, <pi\as 6 ri xtipm Ikoito, 

that is, birds are here put on precisely the same level as fish. The heroes were 
driven by hunger to catch birds as well as fish for food, and that birds were 
used for food in everyday life is clear from x 468-70. To one who believes 
in the verbal inspiration of the King James version of the Bible, it would be 
monstrous to say anything about the ending of the second Gospel, and it 
surely would be ungracious to suggest to Professor Scott that p. 332 bears a 
strange resemblance to 5 369, and that interpolation (Heaven save the mark !) 
in Horn er may be a possibility, as is surely the case in 1 483. 
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That the Homeric warriors did little fishing is not strange. In the late 
war the despatches of Philip Gibbs had little to say about fishing. If Philip 
Gibbs had been writing poetry, he might have compared the barbed-wire 
entanglements to a long stretching seine, or the agonies of the men who had 
been gassed to those of fish hauled out on land, but from his despatches it 
would be hard to tell whether the soldiers, when at home, used fish as food or 
not. The fact is that in both cases the men went to fight and not to fish. 

It is easy to find many other instances in which Professor Scott has stated 
only one side of the case in his plea, but this is not to say that a lawyer's plea, 
if he has the right on his side, may not be convincing, and certainly the 
remarks of the lawyers are more interesting than the decisions of the judge. 
If the reader will only bear in mind that he is reading here not the decision 
of the court but the argument of the prosecution, he will find it interesting, 
stimulative, and profitable. 

The first chapter of the book discusses the views of classical Greek 
writers regarding Homer, and shows that Homer was by them regarded as the 
author of the Iliad and the Odyssey, but not of the Cyclic poems. 

The second chapter, "The Arguments of Wolf," deals briefly with the 
separatists, rejects the idea of any Attic influence on the text or any serious 
interpolation, and argues strongly for the authenticity of the vulgate. 

Probably the best chapter in the book is the third, "The Linguistic 
Arguments," in which the author demolishes the "lies, damned lies and 
statistics," of the detractors of Homer. Certainly those who heard the 
presentation of its substance as a part of the presidential address at the 
meeting of the American Philological Association in 1919 are not likely soon 
to forget its cumulative, compelling force; nor does it lose force on sober 
reading in print. There is much in it that is striking and quotable, and one 
is tempted to quote at length, but the limitations of space forbid. Apud ip- 
sum invenies. Yet one word of caution; there is nothing more subjective than 
some kinds of statistics, such, for example, as those of the use of the article as 
a demonstrative pronoun. 

Very much like the third chapter is the fourth, in which the arguments 
against the unity of the poems, in so far as these arguments are based on 
antiquities and similar matters, are handled ruthlessly. Needless to say, 
Finsler and Wilamowitz do not escape censure for contemplating the scene 
of Odysseus' voyage from the latitude of Berlin. In the fifth chapter the 
contradictions in the poems are explained with numerous parallel instances 
from modern writers. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to the individualization shown in portray- 
ing the gods and heroes, and this is continued into the following chapter, 
which is devoted to Hector. Both chapters are extremely interesting and 
stimulative, and contain but little controversial matter. 

In the last chapter, "The Iliad and the Odyssey," the author dwells 
on the similarities between the Iliad and the Odyssey in language, structure, 
style, and dramatic and poetic qualities. He rightly stresses the high dra- 
matic qualities of both poems, and remarks that if Homer had lived in the 
fifth century B.C. he would undoubtedly have been a writer of drama. In fact, 
Aristotle in the Poetics seems to regard the Iliad as an epic drama (if one may 
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so speak) of the type of the Oedipus Tyrannus, and the Odyssey likewise as 
an epic drama of the type of the Iphigenia in Tauris. 

This last chapter, then, devoted largely to constructive criticism, forms 
a fitting culmination of the whole book, and lovers of Homer owe Professor 
Scott a large debt of gratitude for having, by means of his explosives, dis- 
pelled the clouds of misty criticism which have hung about the Homeric 
poems, and for letting us once more rejoice in the clear sunlight of Homer's 
poetry. 

Frank Cole Babbitt 

Trinity College 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part XV, of the Egypt Exploration Society. 
Edit. Grenfell and Hunt. Oxford University Press, 1922; also 
Egypt Exploration Society, Lond., and 503, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 
This volume is every whit worthy of a place on the shelf with its prede- 
cessors. Notable among classical examples are a considerable fragment of 
Sappho, III century; a II century fragment, a lyric probably by Alcaeus, and 
one indubitable I century fragment; two from Pindar, respectively I and II 
century; a II century fragment of the Trachiniae of Sophocles; two II cen- 
tury bits, Republic Bk. viii and Phaedo, from Plato; two fragments from 
Demosthenes, II and III centuries; Homer, Iliad i, xv, xvii, xviii, xxii, xxiii, 
III to VI centuries; Odyssey x, xii, xviii, II and VI centuries; and Callima- 
chus, Aratus, Theocritus, Isocrates. 

There is a I century bit of lyric poetry, in Doric dialect, from Ibycus. 
For the legal mind there are selections from the codes of Theodosian and 
Justinian. There is a poem for the astronomer, a fragment for the botanist, 
an ethical treatise for the philosopher, glossaries for the linguist, and for the 
guesser of riddles bits of unknown tragedies, comedies, orations, and ro- 
mances. 

For the theologian we have Hermas, Pastor, Mandate ix.; six lines (V 
century) of the Constantinopolitan creed, a homily, a most interesting frag- 
ment from the Apology of Aristides, another from the Didache §§1, 2, 3, and 
a Christian hymn (III century) with musical notation, the oldest bit of 
church music extant. This last, verso on a strip from an account of corn, 
gives above each line of text, corresponding vocal notes. This the editors 
have presented with accompanying transcription into modern musical forms. 
This is a rare bit for the Church historian or student of the history of music. 
The Biblical student is not overlooked. Ps. 1:4-6, text same as given in 
Swete, '0. T. in Greek' except vs. 4, foeflels for ol d<«/3«j. At the end of vs. 
6, &.oe$S>v &7toX«t<» has been torn off. From the Fourth Gospel we have 
chapp. 8:14 (xal tlner abnis — 19 {Shtytv oh>), and 16:14 (a« & toO) — 30 
(xpelav &«*)• The text is very closely that of WH except in chap. 8:14 we 
read as in WH marg., and in chap. 16 we read iiidv for ifitv, ii&Kpov for ixUpov 
evidently Xowr»i0j}<re0« (Xox-), 8X«£^«us for flXtyews. In vs. 29 a second hand has 
added Aur<J (\kyov<ru> a4r$ ol fiidrrrai). There are a few omissions from the 
WH text, as vs. 26, om. rtpl iftuV, vs. 28, vapi. S«o8 if^Xfloi- for WH Svefc 7rapd 



